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A Preview of the Program for the SELA 
Convention, September 30- October 2, 1954 


By the SELA Program Committee, Jesstz Boyp, Chairman 


John Steinbeck has said that ‘‘Ev- 
en today with all the competition of 
radio, of television, of motion pic- 
tures, the book has kept its precious 
character. People automatically be- 
lieve in books. Messages . . . from be- 
hind the controlled areas of the 
world . . . do not ask for radios, for 
papers and pamphlets. They invari- 
ably ask for books. They believe 
books when they believe nothing 
else.”’ 

There is no substitute for books, 
but libraries today find themselves 
in the market not only for books but 
for all the other media for transmit- 
ting information to their patrons. 
There is increasing use for them in 
addition to books, and the program 
for the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation meeting in Atlanta Septem- 
ber 30 through October 2 embraces 
many of them. Expert speakers have 
been asked to contribute from wide 
experience in their usage. 

The principal speakers at the two 
evening sessions will be James Saxon 
Childers, Editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, and Archibald Rutledge, Poet 
Laureate of South Carolina, at the 
meeting on Thursday, September 30, 
and Julian Boyd, Editor of The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson, on Friday 
evening, October 1. Their respective 
subjects are ‘‘The Fun and Follies 
of Book Collecting,’’ ‘‘My Creed As 
a Writer,’’ and ‘‘An Aristocracy for 
a Republic.’’ Also on Friday evening 
Marie Ortega, of the College of Mexi- 
co City, en route to the University of 
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Illinois, will give a program of Mexi- 
can folk songs, accompanied by her 
guitar. 

Thursday morning’s general ses- 
sion will be devoted to the ‘‘ Value 
of Libraries in Technical Research.’’ 
A panel discussion with audience 
participation indicates this to be one 
of the most valuable sessions of the 
entire program. 

Section chairmen have arranged 
programs of interest to their par- 
ticular members, although several of 
them will draw members of other 
groups. Beginning with the College 
and University Section on Thursday 
afternoon, Archie McNeal, Chairman, 
has asked Robert B. Downs, Director 
of Libraries, University of Illinois, 
to speak on ‘‘Realistie Consideration 
in Library Cooperation.’’ He will be 
followed by a report by Harley 
Chandler, Dean of the University of 
Florida, on ‘‘The Georgia-Florida 
Approach to Cooperation,’’ followed 
by a panel discussion. 

In Saturday morning’s meeting of 
this section, Jack Dalton, Librarian, 
University of Virginia, will speak on 
‘*Edueation for Librarianship in the 
Southeast’’ and William R. Pullen, 
University of North Carolina, will 
read the Report of the Committee on 
Exchange of Session Laws and Legis- 
lative Journals. 

The Public Library Section’s pro- 
gram, John R. Bannister, Chairman, 
will present Morris B. Abram of At- 
lanta, on ‘‘Free Competition in 
Ideas—the American Way.’’ Mr. 
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Abram is the attorney for the Ameri- 
ean Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
and is well-known for his work in the 
trials of German war criminals and 
for his strenuous efforts in the inter- 
est of freedom of speech in this area. 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA As- 
sociate Executive Secretary, will al- 
so be on this program. Her subject 
is ‘‘Where We Stand in Library 
Adult Education Today.”’ 


The Armed Forces Librarians, 
meeting as a part of the Public Li- 
brary Section, will have Louis Shores, 
Dean of the Library School, Florida 
State University, as speaker, followed 
by a panel discussion on ‘‘ Present 
and Future Trends’’ in this field. 

Two hours of book reviews have 
been arranged for the School and 
Children’s Section by the Chairman, 
Azile Wofford. Friday morning 
‘*New Books for the Younger Read- 
er’’ will be reviewed by Eunice 
Query of Appalachian State Teach- 
er’s College, Boone, North Carolina. 
Louise Meredith, Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tennessee, will dis- 
cuss ‘‘New Books for Young People.’’ 

The program of this section on Sat- 
urday morning will cover several 
phases of work with children and 
young people. Speakers will be Mary 
Louise Rheay, Atlanta Public Li- 
brary; Gertrude Coward, Charlotte 
(North Carolina) School Libraries; 
and Nancy Jane Day, Department of 
Education, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

One of the most stimulating ses- 
sions of the 1952 meeting was the 
Trustees Session. Aubrey Milam, 
Trustee of the Atlanta Public Li- 
brary, has arranged a follow-up of 
some of the questions brought out in 
discussions at that meeting, with new 
thoughts concerning trustee partici- 
pation in any library program. Mr. 
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Milam hopes that Southeastern libra- 
rians and trustees will write in ad- 
vance or come prepared with their 
problems for lively participation in 
the program. The Trustees Session 
will meet on Friday afternoon. 

‘*Extra-mural Service — The Li- 
brary at Work With Groups’’ is the 
subject for the County and Regional 
Section on Friday afternoon. Lura 
G. Currier, the Chairman, has ar- 
ranged for a panel discussion. Two 
members of the panel representing na- 
tionally known groups which are 
closely identified with libraries will 
be Mrs. C. C. Clark, Director, Ameri- 
can Heritage Project of Mississippi, 
and Mrs. A. L. Hendrick, President 
of Mississippi Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The practicing libra- 
rian’s point of view will be presented 
by Margaret Johnston, Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 

The Reference Section program 
will be of a technical nature, built 
around a report of the committee on 
a ‘‘Classified List of Reference Books 
and Periodicals for College Libra- 
ries’? and ‘‘Bibliographical Control 
of State Historical Material.’’ Vivian 
Lawson, University of Alabama, is 
Chairman of the Section. 

Catalogers, meeting Friday after- 
noon will be especially interested in 
the program planned by Vivian 
Moose, Chairman. This will include 
‘““The Dewey Decimal Classification 
16th Edition: New Look in Classifi- 
cation,’? by David Judson Haykin, 
The Library of Congress, and ‘‘The 
Lubetzky Report: New Look in Cata- 
loging Rules,’’ which Clyde Pettus, 
Division of Librarianship, Emory 
University, will present. 

In planning the program, the Com- 
mittee has given consideration to re- 
quests for a little free time when 
members attending the convention 
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ean arrange for small group or com- 
mittee meetings and for visiting lo- 
eal libraries and other points of in- 
terest in Atlanta. No meetings have 
been scheduled after three o’clock 
on Friday afternoon. The College and 
University Section and the Public 
Library Section meet at 1:30 and af- 
ter these programs end, members of 
the Association will be free for ac- 





tivities of their own until the even- 
ing session. Both evening sessions of 
the convention will begin at half-past 
eight. Arrangements can be made for 
the use of small rooms if requests are 
sent to the program chairman well in 
advance. Several sections will use col- 
ored slides or moving pictures in their 
programs, adding greatly to their in- 
terest. 
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Notes on a Best Seller 





By Wim C. Pouuarp* 


Eighteen years ago there was pub- 
lished in America the novel that was 
to become the country’s most widely 
read piece of fiction. In April of 
1954 it was again offered to the 
American reading public, its reprint 
rights having been sold for the first 
time. The reprint editions are inex- 
pensive ; one is paper-backed and sells 
for less than a dollar; the other, hard- 
bound. is priced at two dollars. They 
are being sold because their publish- 
ers feel that this all-time best seller 
will appeal just as strongly to the 
generation that has grown up since 
its initial appearance as it did to 
readers in 1936. 

An extraordinarily popular movie 
was made from this novel of nearly 
two decades ago, and that movie was 
released in May of 1954 for a second 
generation of movie-goers; this time 
with the recent cinematic develop- 
ments of wide-screen projection and 
stereophonic sound. 

Thus, in the last half of the twen- 
tieth century, Gone With the Wind 
bids fair for the approval of a new 
public, never having lost the favor 
it won eighteen years ago. In its 
original edition it has continued to 
sell and has not yet yielded to another 
its laurels as the country’s top fic- 
tion favorite. Over four million copies 
of the book have been sold in English, 
and it is estimated that at least 20,- 
000,000 people have read it. 

How Gone With the Wind was dis- 
covered has become something of a 


*Mr. Pollard was Assistant Social Sciences 
Librarian in the University of Georgia Li- 
braries until September 15 when he became 
Acting-Librarian of the Norfolk Division of 
William and Mary College. 
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legend. In an effort to find new writ- 
ers and new books, Harold Latham 
of the Macmillan Company was in 
Atlanta on a scouting trip in the 
Spring of 1935. Acquaintances of 
Margaret Mitchell, a former member 
of the Atlanta Journal Magazine 
staff, told Mr. Latham that she was 
a possible source for a novel. Repeat- 
edly, he asked Miss Mitchell about 
the novel, she was said to have writ- 
ten and she disavowed its existence. 
But, a few hours before Latham left 
the city, she brought to him a manu- 
script so large that a suitcase had to 
be bought for it before it could be 
taken on the train. 


Miss Mitchell explained that the 
novel had been written solely for the 
entertainment of her husband and 
herself with never the thought of a 
publisher seeing it. For the past six 
years, it had remained almost un- 
touched. 

Reading this giant manuscript 
which lacked a title and a first chap- 
ter and contained several versions 
of the ending, Mr. Latham soon rea- 
lized that here was a significant novel 
of the South and hastened to offer 
its author a contract. Although still 
doubtful of the book’s commercial 
value and dreading the task of put- 
ting the disorderly manuscript into 
shape for publication, Margaret Mit- 
chell signed. 

The chore of polishing such a 
lengthy novel was a tremendous one. 
Checking the innumerable facts, fi- 
gures, and dates for historical ac- 
curacy was done methodically; Mar- 
garet Mitchell was not satisfied un- 
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til she found four references to sup- 
port each fact in her manuscript. 


Old papers, diaries, histories and 
biographies were consulted ... On 
the Battle of Atlanta alone there were 
10,000 references as to the time of 
day, the weather conditions, etc., of 
the famous conflict. . . . References 
were for the most part on such mat- 
ters as the changing mode of travel, 
dress and customs. For instance, up 
until 1890, the modern cuff links were 
cuff buttons. Hoopskirts, which were 
the vogue in 1868, were replaced by 
bustles, which completely transform- 
ed the female silhouette. Styles of 
feminine coiffure were certified as 
to when a head dress was a water- 
fall, then a chignon and then to cats, 
rats, and mouse.1 


Margaret Mitchell was determined 
that all characters in the book be fic- 
tional; she went to great difficulties 
to avoid naming actual people or sites 
in her novel. For months after she 
had signed with Maemillan, Miss Mit- 
chell spent much of her time in the 
Atlanta Public Library. Isabel Er- 
lich, reference librarian for that in- 
stitution, in an article written for the 
Wilson Library Bulletin noted: 

After the book was written and ac- 
cepted for publication, then came the 
search for the proof of each state- 
ment—and it was in the checking of 
these facts that the Reference De- 

partment of the Atlanta Public Li- 

brary played a part. ... It was the 

checking of each detail, each mosaic, 


as it were, that makes the book as 
real as truth.2 


Once the last corrected galley 
proof was posted to New York, Mar- 
garet Mitchell could sit back and 
await the birth of Gone With the 
Wind. Meanwhile, the publisher was 
busy planning an explosive introduc- 
tion to the reading public, the intro- 
duction of a book that was sure to 
be a winner. 





1. Yolande Gwin. “Atlanta Author’s First 
Novel Is Story of War Between States,’ 7 
lanta Constitution, June 28, 1936, Sec. K, 

2. Isabel Erlich. “Background for Bcaviett 
O'Hara & Co.’ Wilson Library Bulletin 14 :435, 
February, 1940. 
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The Macmillan Company indicated 
its confidence in the book it had 
bought from Margaret Mitchell by 
planning one of the greatest launch- 
ings in publishing history. By ear- 
ly 1936, when the company was out- 
lining its book promotions for the 
year, the lean times of the depression 
were waning and budgets for adver- 
tising were less limited. Advertising 
for Gone With the Wind was ambi- 
tious from the beginning. In the 
January 25, 1936 issue of Publishers’ 
Weekly a reference was made to a 
forthcoming book which would be of 
special interest in Atlanta and the 
South. ‘Macmillan will devote an es- 
pecially heavy advertising campaign 
to its ‘Big Five’ fiction titles on the 
spring list.’’"® Among the titles was 
Gone With the Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell. She began what was prob- 
ably the biggest advertising campaign 
ever prepared for a first novel. 

By Spring, Macmillan was able to 
announce that the novel had been 
chosen for distribution by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club as the book for 
July. The publication date was set 
for June 30. Selection by the Club 
was in essence an advance endorse- 
ment and Gone With the Wind was 
well on its way to success even be- 
fore it reached any readers. Orders 
for over 100,000 copies piled up be- 
fore publication. 

Writing an account of the phe- 
nomenal suecess of his wife’s book, 
John R. Marsh described the rapidity 
with which it gained popularity: 

How Gone With the Wind passed 
through its successive stages—first, 
an unknown author’s first novel; 
next, a runaway success, and then, a 
worldwide sensation, is vividly told 
in bulletins issued by the publishers 


during that summer of 1936. Here 
are a few of them in condensed form: 





3. “Spring Promotion Plans: Macmillan.’ 
Publishers’ Weekly 129 :395, January 25, 1938. 
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June 19—Gone With the Wind, the 
forthcoming novel of the South in 
the sixties and seventies, by Marga- 
ret Mitchell, of Atlanta, is having a 
recordbreaking advance sale. Already 
two weeks before publication it has 
piled up the largest advance sale of 
any book in recent years. 

June 29—The fifth [and] largest 
printing of Margaret Mitchell’s first 
novel, Gone With the Wind, has been 
ordered although the book is just out 
this week. 

July 13—A sixth printing, making 
a total of 140,000 copies to date, is 
being rushed through the press. It 
will be ready this week and orders 
now on hand can be taken care of. 

July 20—176,000 copies of Marga- 
ret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 
have now been printed in an attempt 
to cope with the steady inrush of or- 
ders. The book has been likened by 
various prominent critics to the work 
of Thackeray, Galsworthy, Tolstoy, 
Undset, Hardy, Trollope, Dickens and 
Dumas. 

July 23—What is believed to be a 
record in recent years has been es- 
tablished by Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind. Although it has been 
published only one month, printings 
already total 201,000 copies. 

July 24—New orders booked yester- 
day total 10,753 copies. 

August 5—Gone With the Wind, by 
Margaret Mitchell, nation-wide best 
seller, is going into its ninth print- 
ing, bringing the total number of 
copies to 226,000. 

August 17—Two printing plants are 
working on the book in three eight- 
hour shifts and two binderies are 
fastening the sheets together. 

September 3—330,000 copies of 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind had been printed up to August 
30, two months after publication. 

September 8—Another large print- 
ing of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With 
the Wind is now going through. This 
will bring the total up to 370,000. 

And so, on and on, higher and high- 
er. By the end of September the total 
was 526,000 copies. By the end of Oc- 
tober, 700,000 copies. Then in Decem- 
ber 1936, six months after publica- 
tion ,the book hit the million mark.4 


The new year, 1937, was entered 
with another nationwide promotion; 
advertising space was purchased in 





4. John R. Marsh. “Margaret Mitchell and 
the Wide, Wide World.’ Atlanta Historical 
Bulletin 60 :33-34, May, 1950. 
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100 daily newspapers with 1,000,000 
circulation. And readers themselves 
were doing a great job of selling 
Gone With the Wind; one day’s sales 
of 50,000 copies set a new high in 
publishing history. Frank Luther 
Mott describes the enthusiasm which 
swept the country: 

Everybody discussed Scarlett O’- 
Hara and Rhett Butler. The general 
interest reached such a point that if 
you confessed you had not read the 
book you were regarded curiously, as 
though you were deformed or had 
only one ear. You were left out of 
half the conversations that went on. 
You missed the points of most of the 
jokes. You were an illiterate outsid- 
er—the man who had not read Gone 
With the Wind. In self-defense you 
rushed to the nearest bookshop. Gone 
With the Wind became popular as a 
gift; one woman departing on a Eu- 
ropean voyage received nine copies 
from zealous friends.5 


Gone With the Wind was a large 
book, gargantuan in proportions, con- 
taining 1037 pages and 460,000 words. 
Its size would seem to discourage 
prospective readers but somehow they 
never took the length into considera- 
tion nor did they allow it to slow them 
down. Edward Weeks, taking a poll 
among his acquaintances, concluded 
that the average time for consumption 
of the novel was three days, ‘‘during 
which interval neither food nor sleep 
is of the least consequence.’’® ‘‘An 
enterprising reporter interviewed 
scores of people as to how long it took 
them to read the book, and gave the 
palm to a taxi-driver who had done 
it all in eighteen hours and thirty 
minutes.’”? 

Publishers’ Weekly announced 
Gone With the Wind as the Number 
1 best seller for the month of July, 
1936, and it appeared at the top of 


5. Frank Luther Mott. Golden Multitudes. 
New York, Macmillan, 1947, p. 257. 

6. Edward Weeks. ‘“‘What Makes a Book a 
Best Seller?” New York Times Book Review, 
December 20, 1936, p. 2. 

7. Mott. Idem. 
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the best seller list in the New York 
Herald-Tribune as early as July 26. 
It was no fly-by-night success. For 
eleven months it held first position 
on the Publishers’ Weekly poll and 
for five more months it remained on 
the list. The Herald Tribune listed 
it as Number 1 for seven consecutive 
months. It never placed below Num- 
ber 4 for fourteen months, and it re- 
mained on the list for a total of 
twenty months. 


Beyond all doubt, the general 
reading public was friendly towards 
the book. The professional reviewers 
were enthusiastic, if not wholeheart- 
edly convinced of its literary value. 


One review published on the day 
the book was released complained of 
its ‘‘Uneonvineing and somewhat ab- 
surd plot’? and suggested that it 
should have been edited down to five 
hundred pages.® 

Other reviews, following closely, 
were more complimentary: ‘‘it is un- 
commonly entertaining’’”® .. . ‘‘it is, 
in narrative power, in sheer read- 
ability, surpassed by nothing in 
American fiction’’® ... ‘‘it is not, 
however, as some would have us be- 
lieve, merely a rousing good story 
and nothing more. It is written with 
such zest and vigor that it gives the 
impression of first-hand — experi- 
ence’”!! ‘the full realization of 
characters a careful creator of 
human beings’’!* . . . ‘‘Miss Mitchell 
has written a solid and vividly inter- 
esting story of war and reconstrue- 
tion, realistic in detail and told from 





8. Ralph Thompson. “Books of the Times.” 
New York Times, June 30, 10936, p. 6. 

9. Weeks. Idem. 

10. J. Donald Adams. “A Fine Novel of the 
Civil War.’ New York Times, July 5, 1936, See. 
o =, 2. 

11. Winifred Hutchins. “Some Fiction of 
the Past Year,” Library Journal 61:864, No 
vember 15, 1936. 

12. “The South: Novelist Pokes Over the 
Ashes of Plantation Culture.”’ Newsweek 8 :36, 
July 4, 1936. 
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an original point of view’’!* . . . ‘‘end- 
lessly interesting’’!* . . . ‘‘No Ameri- 
can canvas is richer, nor more thor- 
oughly realized.’’5 

Good reviews or not, the book en- 
joyed phenomenal success from the 
start, and certain persons tried to 
analyze the reasons for its success. 
Edward Weeks concluded that the 
novel was perfectly timed to satisfy 
the American reader’s desire for 
books more suited to the mood of re- 
laxation that followed the pressure 
and the worry of the depression of 
the past few years. 

The continued success of Gone 
With the Wind in the eighteen years 
after its publication certainly dis- 
proves Mr. Week’s theory. No ordi- 
nary novel could sustain its appeal 
from the period of post-depression 
through that of a global war. Fur- 
thermore, it has had suecess in for- 
eign countries, particularly in Eu- 
rope, because it has offered its read- 
ers abroad more than relaxation and 
entertainment, as evidenced by one 
of the many messages Miss Mitchell 
received from Europeans during and 
knmediately following World War 
II. 

I came to tell you that I and my 
people read your book at the front— 
as a refugee—in hiding from the Ges- 
tapo—in the underground—in air raid 
shelters. We read it while hidden in 
sewers, in drains, in the attics of the 
peasants’ houses, in mountain caves. 
We thought, “Someone knows how 
we have suffered.” It gave us cour- 
age. I wanted to tell you.16 
The Reverend Mr. Howard T. 

Kuist recognized a quality of univer- 


13. Stephen Vincent Benet. Saturday Re 
view of Literature 14:5, July 4, 1936. 

14. Henry Steele Commager. “The Civil War 
in Georgia’s Red Clay Hills.” New York Herald 
Tribune Books, July 5, 19386, p. 1. 

15. Sterling North, The Chicago Daily News, 
quoted in Margaret Mitchell and Her Novel. 
New York, Macmillan, 1936, p. 10 

16. Medora Field Perkerson. “Why Margaret 
Mitchell Hasn’t Writtten Another Book.” - 
lanta Journal Magazine, December 14, 1947, 
p. 6. 
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sality, of kindred spirit in the novel 
as he evaluated its best-selling quali- 
ties: 

Gone With the Wind is much more 
than a stirring narrative of the War 
between the States in a new setting. 
It is rather in this setting a vivid 
and timely transcript of the elemen- 
tal human soul experiencing the hur- 
ricane which blows more violently 
from within than from without.17 


Writing of man’s psychological 
and philosophical approach to him- 
self, Henry C. Link in The Rediscov- 
ery of Man agrees that the struggle 
of a soul within its world has added 
to the appeal of Gone With the Wind. 


Aside from religion and the dis- 
coveries of psychology, the true con- 
cept of man, strange to say, has sur- 
vived in the literature of fiction. At 
this writing the novel, Gone With the 
Wind, has been purchased by a mil- 
lion and a half people and read, prob- 
ably, by ten million. Why? Many 
have asked this question. The explan- 
ation may be this: Scarlett, though in 
many ways not an admirable person, 
was a woman who remained forever 
the master of her world rather than 
its victim. Neither war, nor disap- 
pointment in love, nor scandal, nor 
starvation, nor the burning of her 
home, nor the pain of childbirth, nor 
bloodshed, none of these catastrophies 
could daunt her spirit. Here was a 
woman who experienced in a short 
lifetime more tragedies than most 
people ever dream, who rushed to 
meet disaster, and emerged with cour- 
age unimpaired. Here was a woman 
who, to millions suffering the com- 
parative luxuries of a depression to- 
day, exemplified a personal triumph 
over social insecurity. Ten million 
nostalgic gasps from the victims of 
a machine concept of social security, 
a people still faintly protesting 
against the loss of their personal re- 
sponsibility and power.18 


Belle Rosenblaum analyzed the nov- 
el’s appeal from a literary stand- 
point: 

It is still a complex affair, this ap- 
petite for a long romantic story of 
17. Howard T. Kuist. ‘‘Reflections on Theol- 

ogy from Gone With the Wind.” Union Semi- 
nary Review 51:13, October. 1939. 


18. Henry C. Link. The Rediscovery of Man. 
New York, Macmillan, 1938, p. 23-24. 
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the Civil War, but some reasons ob- 
trude. It is a simple book, bereft of 
obscenity, lacking the inductive 
vagueness of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness school, yet frankly realistic and 
concerned with a woman who, in all 
sincerity, is a harlot, it states its 
story without comment, without lec- 
tures on abnormal phychology. Nev- 
ertheless, these things are present. 
All the modern improvements are in 
the book, but they are not pointed 
up.19 
Many elements go to make a story. 
One of those elements, or a combina- 
tion of several in Gone With the 
Wind, struck the publie’s faney and 
to this day has not released its firm 
hold. To whatever quality Gone With 
the Wind owes its success, it never- 
theless can boast of more readers 
than any other American novel, both 
here and abroad. 

But for this generation and per- 
haps another to follow, this first and 
only work of an unknown woman re- 
mains the most popular novel in the 
world. It has something, or every- 
thing, in it that the public wants, a 
magnificently told dramatic narra- 
tive and a love story so imperatively 
moving that Rhett Butler and Scar- 
lett O’Hara have become the lineal 
descendants of all the great fictional 
lovers of the past, and the fall of At- 


lanta in our Civil War has become 
one with the seige of Troy.20 


The Macmillan Company had a 
winner; Margaret Mitchell had a bear 
by the tail, and she couldn’t turn 
loose !?1 From the day Gone With the 
Wind was published until she died, 
Margaret Mitchell hoped in vain that 
she would be able to escape the de- 
mands of an admiring public which 
put an end to any sort of private ex- 
istence for herself and her husband. 
She understood that the publiec’s in- 
terest in her book was inextricably 
connected with its interest in her, 


19. Belle Rosenbaum. “Why Do They Read 
It?’ Scribner’s Magazine 102 :69, August, 1937. 

20. Harrison Smith. “Gone With the Wind.” 
Saturday Review of Literature 32:23, Septem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

21. Perkerson, op. cit., p. 5. 
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but she regretted the fact. Modest 
and retiring, she had no desire to 
have her personality a part of her 
book’s popularity but she neverthe- 
less had to contend with all the inter- 
est, admiration, curiosity, and peti- 
tioning that fans bequeath upon those 
persons who are currently in public 
favor. She received so much mail 
about or because of Gone With the 
Wind that it was necessary to rent 
an office in downtown Atlanta and 
hire a secretary. For a while, she had 
two secrtearies, one of whom worked 
until midnight answering the daily 
mail that nearly matched the size of 
the novel in volume. 


The fame of Margaret Mitchell was 
nationwide well before the end of 
1936, and there soon appeared those 
persons willing to capitalize on her 
popularity. Imposters turned up in 
all regions of the country. In a single 
day, Margaret Mitchell was said to 
have been autographing books in Mil- 
waukee, making a speech in Cali- 
fornia, and chartering a seaplane in 
Miami for a trip to the Caribbean.?? 
One impersonator even sent a manu- 
script to the editors of Saturday Ev- 
ening Post.?8 

Those Americans not impersonat- 
ing the famous author were talking 
about her. And from so much talk 
there grew rumors, tall tales and 
myths about the little author of the 
big book. Dame Rumor said that Mar- 
garet Mitchell was in danger of go- 
ing blind; that at one time she had 
broken her back ;*4 that she owned a 
New York penthouse, had a wooden 
leg and a secret desire to play Melanie 
in the movie version of her book; 


22. Robe rt C. Ruark. 


“The Real Margaret 
ee 


McCall’s, 77:66, January, 1950. 
23. Rufus Jarman. “Lee's Biographer Says 
GWTW Caused Him a Lot of Trouble,” Atlanta 
Journal, January 25, 194 0, 17. 

24. Louis Greenfield. “Trade Winds.” Sat- 
ye eee of Literature 24:24, September 
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that she had purchased a house in 
Charleston and ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of clothes ;*> that she wrote her 
novel while encased in plaster of Par- 
is; planned to divorcee her husband 
and fight for the custody of several 
imaginary children; that her father 
or her brother or her husband had 
written Gone With the Wind; that 
Sinclair Lewis wrote the book’s dia- 
log; that she had bought a yacht; 
that she was teaching school; was 
dressing Scarlett dolls for sale; was 
writing a play for which she would 
be paid a million dollars.?® 

There were business and legal prob- 
lems to intrude further into the pri- 
vate life of the Marshes. Macmillan 
had given to Miss Mitchell the for- 
eign rights to Gone With the Wind, 
and although this transaction had 
great business possibilities it was a 
potential source of trouble. 

Early in December, 1937, she found 
it necessary to solicit the aid of the 
Department of State in the protec- 
tion of her novel. Translations of the 
book into some foreign languages had 
been published without incident, but 
complications arose when negotia- 
tions were in process for a Dutch 
edition. Margaret Mitchell learned 
that a publisher in The Hague was 
already making plans to publish 
Gone With the Wind without her 
permission. 

The book was originally scheduled 
for publication in the United States 
in May of 1936, but when it was se- 
lected as the Book-of-the-Month for 
July its publication date was chang- 
ed to June 30. Early printings of the 
title page carried the original pub- 
lication date. 

The printing of Gone With the 





25. Medora Field Perkerson. “Double Life 
of Margaret Mitchell.” Atlanta Journal Maga- 
rine, May 16, 1937, p. 1 

26. Ruark. Idem. 
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Wind was done in the United States, 
but pages were sent to Macmillan’s 
Canadian affiliate for binding and 
distribution. Publication in Canada, 
a member of the Berne Convention, 
was to be simultaneous with that in 
America to assure the book interna- 
tional copyright protection. 

The Dutch publisher attempting to 
pirate an edition of Gone With the 
Wind was using the date discrepancy 
and the fact that the entire publica- 
tion process was not performed in 
Canada as proof that the book had 
no copyright protection in his coun- 
try. 

Margaret Mitchell appealed for the 
protection of her book in The Neth- 
erlands and the right to seize all 
pirated copies. The decision handed 
down in March of 1938 was unfavor- 
able to the author, being based on 
the opinion that the book was not 
actually published in Canada. It was 
not until two appeals and three years 
later that Miss Mitchell won her case. 

Some years after the Dutch inci- 
dent, Margaret Mitchell tried to halt 
the piracy of her book again; this 
time in Japan. However, she found 
herself with no legal grounds to stand 
on. Under a treaty made in 1905 be- 
tween the United States and Japan, 
the Orientals were given the right 
to translate and publish any written 
work of American citizens, with no 
royalties due author or copyright 
owner. Hence, four editions, 300,000 
copies of Gone With the Wind had 
met with great success in Japan, with 
no returns received by the author or 
her publisher. 

After General MacArthur took 
command in post-war Japan, the 
copyright agreement was changed, 
and Margaret Mitchell signed a con- 
tract for the Japanese language pub- 
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lication of her novel. This edition 
continues to sell well. 

The talent of Margaret Mitchell 
and the tremendous appeal of her 
book were given recognition in the 
form of several distinctive awards. 
At the annual dinner sponsored by 
the Columbia University School of 
Journalism Alumni on May 3, 1937, 
she was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
‘‘for a distinguished novel publish- 
ed during the year by an American 
author, preferably dealing with 
American life.’’?7 

During the Southeastern Library 
Association Conference held in Atlan- 
ta in the Fall of 1938, she was pre- 
sented the first Bohnenberger Me- 
morial Award to be made in recog- 
nition of the most outstanding first 
work by a Southern author.?® 

Other awards granted to Margaret 
Mitchell included mention by Wil- 
liam Lyons Phelps as the author of 
the most important novel published 
in 1936; and, in the same year, se- 
lection by Durward Howes as one 
of America’s ten Women of the Year. 
Three years after the publication of 
her best seller, Margaret Mitchell was 
given an honorary Master of Arts 
degree from Smith College, her alma 
mater. 

It is interesting to note that two 
publications in Atlanta sponsored 
Margaret Mitchell memorial issues 
following her death in August of 
1949: the Atlanta Journal Magazine, 
in December of that year, and the 
Atlanta Historical Bulletin, publica- 
tion of the Atlanta Historical So- 
ciety, in May, 1950. 

But the death of the author has 
not been the death of her best-selling 
book. When she died, Gone With the 





27. “Pulitzer Prizes Awarded.” Publishers’ 
Weekly 131:1947, May 8, 1937. 

28. “First Bohnenberger Memorial Award.” 
Library Journal 63 :870-71, November 15, 1938. 
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Wind was selling in the United States 
at the approximate rate of 50,000 
copies a year. Through the ensuing 
years no promotion on the part of 
the publisher, a book club or the mo- 
tion picture industry, nor a stirring 
review by a book critic has attracted 
readers to this phenomenon of pub- 
lishing history. The reputation of the 
book itself, the word-of-mouth cam- 
paign so vital to the true success of 
a best seller, has kept it alive. 

All this sustained interest in the 
first and only novel by an unknown 
Georgia author! An author so mod- 
est that six months after the appear- 
ance of Gone With the Wind, she was 





planning a second Civil War novel, 
simply because she believed that the 
sensation caused by her first book 
could not last more than three months 
longer. As we know, that sensation 
and the resulting demands upon her 
time never came to an end and her 
second book never passed the notes 
and scraps-of-paper stage of writing. 
This was a situation to which Mar- 
garet Mitchell was not accustomed. . 
Her husband stated that the period 
from 1936 until her death was the 
only time Margaret Mitchell, the 
writer, had been idle since: she was 
six years old.*® 


29. Statement by John R. Marsh, personal 
interview, June 30, 1951. 
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The Trouble with Books 





By EvaLENE Parsons JACKSON 


I have been asked to talk to you 
about books and the mass media of 
communication. This is a dangerous 
subject. The trouble with books is 


that, as the old lady said of the Ten 
Commandments, they put notions in- 
to people’s heads. The trouble with 
the mass media is that the notions are 
too few and too simple. 


I do not intend to make compari- 
sons between other media of com- 
munication and the book per se. Best 
sellers have, on occasion, been simple, 
lurid and stereotyped. All of us can 
remember superb motion pictures, 
The Bicycle Thief for example; ex- 
cellent radio and television programs. 
The chance to see and hear such 
movies and such programs is rare, 
and you will be in no danger of con- 
fusing them with the mass media. 
The noun ‘‘mass,’’ refers to the au- 
dience; just as in the case of the 
little magazines one does not mean 
the digests, but the periodicals which 
few people read. 

I should like to do four things: 
comment on the characteristics of the 
mass content; compare what I found 
between the covers of a few current 
books with this content; say that I 
think books to be the more import- 
ant; and, finally, to touch upon the 
possibilities of competition between 
radio, televi- 
sion end the motion picture on the 
other. | shall not for 
sounding like an anthology; therein 


the book on one hand; 


apologize 


1. A speech delivered to the Georgia County 
and Regional Librarians, February 18, 1954 
Miss Jackson is Director of the Division of 
Librarianship at Emory University. 
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lies the only merit of what I have 
to say. 

What will one find if one looks at 
or listens to the mass media? The at- 
tention is apt to be focused upon 
celebrity rather than upon what is 
communicated. The presence of Miss 
Ava Gardner in the cast no more 
insures a good movie than does the 
fact that a thing said by a ‘‘news- 
worthy’’ member of the Senate makes 
the statement true. Events are made, 
if possible, more sensational than in 
actuality. While this attracts, it also 
makes dilemmas less complex than 
they are. Issues are not always black 
versus white, but the contrast is apt 
to sell better than does pale gray. 
The unpopular and experimental are 
conspicuous by their absence. This 
makes for unanimity, but screens out 
valuable minority opinions. And how 
badly we need drastic criticism! And, 
finally, whatever is presented is like- 
ly to be stereoptyped. Examples are 
Hollywood’s ‘‘good bad girl’ and 
the brilliant woman who is incred- 
ibly stupid in her relations with oth- 
er people. A typical example of the 
latter was the character portrayed 
by Miss Katherine Hepburn in Wom- 
an of the Year, who attempted to win 
back her husband’s love by making 
waffles. The waffles poured over the 
kitchen. That no great intelligence 
or dexterity are requisite to make 
for which the 
vouch. One need only 
you would 
like to find further support of these 


eood waffles is a fact 
will 
consult a 


speaker 


cookbook. If 


2. The expression is Hortense Powdermak- 
ers. See her Hollywood, the Dream Factory, 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1950. 
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accusations you might, as I did, con- 
sult Dr. R. D. Leigh’s The Public 
Library in the United States,® or the 
Reports of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press.* There is nothing 
inherently nefarious about the state 
of affairs. The mass media cost a 
great deal of money, consequently, 
the audience is given what it is sup- 
posed to want. In defense of produc- 
ers, Owners and sponsors, it must be 
said that this audience has never 
given much evidence of caring for 
what Gerald Manley Hopkins called 
“The Counter, original, spare, 
strange. ’’ 

But books still contain the 
varied, the curious, the despised, the 
critical and the feared. By and large 
they are much better maps of reality 
because of these things. 


Fahrenheit 451° has something to 
say about the communications revolu- 
tion which some believe to have plac- 
ed the book in jeopardy. Please do 
not dismiss its author as a mere writer 
of science fiction. He can write and 
he has something to say. Fantasy has 
frequently served as a vehicle for 
important ideas; Plato used it for 
this purpose. This is a tale about one 
of those evils, distorted Utopias which 
contemporary writers create. Like 
Orwell’s 1984° and Huxley’s Brave 
New World,’ it reflects man’s loss 
of faith in his own perfectability. 
Fahrenheit 451 is the temperature at 
which paper burns. The man of the 
future must be well adjusted; read- 
ing either makes men feel like gods 
or creates discontent. When the hero 
asks how it all started the Captain 
of the Firemen tells him of the com- 


3. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1950. 

4. Chieago, University of Chieago Press, 
1947. 

5. Ray Bradbury, New York, Ballentine 
Books, Ine., 1953. 

6. New York, Hareourt, Brace, 1949 

7. New York, Harper, 19382. 
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munications revolution and its re- 
sults. The revolution really got un- 
der way with the invention of 
photography, then the motion pic- 
ture, television. 

And because they had mass, they 
became simpler. . . Once books ap- 
Ppealed to a few people, here, there, 
everywhere. They could afford to be 
different. The world was roomy. But 
then the world got full of eyes and 
elbows and mouths. Double, triple, 
quadruple population. Films and ra- 
dios, magazines, books leveled down 
to a sort of paste pudding norm... 

Picture it. Nineteenth-century man 
with his horses, dogs, carts, slow mo- 
tion. Then, in the Twentieth Century, 
speed up your camera. Books cut 
shorter. Condensations. Digests. Tab- 
loids. Everything boils down to the 
gag, the snap ending... 

Classics cut to fit fifteen-minute 
radio shows, then cut again to fill a 
two-minute book column, winding up 

at least as a ten-or twelve-line diction- 
ary resume... 

Do you see? Out of the nursery in- 
to the college and back to the nur- 
sery; there’s your intellectual pat- 
tern for the past five centuries or 
more.8 
And so, in time, ‘‘intellectual’’ be- 

came a swear word. All men were 
alike, and since they had no vision 
of greater men, supposedly happy. 
What became of the ideas when the 
books were burnt? The answer will 
suggest both that it is important for 
librarians to read, and that there is 
something to be said for the reader 
being driven underground. 

Andre Malraux’s Voices of Sil- 
ence® deals with another kind of eom- 
munication, the arts. The great forms 
imposed upon experience by the ar- 
tists of the past have moved, and will 
continue to move, other men to ere- 
ate. The perfection of reproductive 
processes will bring into being the 
‘“‘museum without walls’’; and the 
museum, *‘the new humanism.’’ There 


have been glowing and lovely films 


8. Bradbury, Op. cit., p. 49-50. Quoted by 
permission of the publisher. 
9. New York, Doubleday, 1953. 
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about pictures and statues, but noth- 
ing so beautiful as this brooding, 
subjective response to man’s war 
against his finiteness. 

I seriously doubt that the Motion 
Picture Production Code would al- 
low Jan and Adinda to be presented 
as they are in Jan de Hartog’s new 
book, The Little Ark2® The truth 
about children is tender, but it is 
also terrifying. Of all the books that 
I have ever read this alone approaches 
Richard Hughes’ High Wind in Ja- 
maica' in its portrayal of the inno- 
cence of childhood. The scene is Hol- 
land; the time 1952, when an eighteen 
foot tidal wave inundated the islands. 
Two children; a dog named Bussy; 
Ko, the white rabbit; and the cat, 
Noisette, take refuge in a church 
steeple. When the flood subsides they 
climb down into a world so strange 
that even a little half-caste girl and 
a boy who told lies are valued. Be- 
eause nothing had ever lasted for 
Adinda, and, because no one had ever 
accepted her, she has no belief in her 
own reality. Jan has gone down to 
look at the world and has come back 
sickened. 

She didn’t know what had terrified 
him so, but she felt the wave of his 
fear engulf her with a terrible panic, 
in which she wanted to throw her- 
self out of the arch into that dark- 
ness, waiting for her. But then the 
wave receded, broken on the age-old 
instinct within her. She conquered 
death by stroking his hair with her 
small brown hand.12 
She did not know that she was hap- 

py as she sat proudly, kept awake 
by the conviction that Jan, Ko, Bus- 
sy and Noisette slept in safety be- 
cause she watched them. I am too 
grateful for this odd, wild little tale 
to labor after meanings. Children 





10. New York, Harper, 1954. 

11. New York, Harper, 1929. 

12. Hartog, Op. cit., p. 40. Quoted by per- 
mission of the pypblisher. 
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and animals climb down from the 
steeple and pass safely through hor- 
rors, protected by the hard armor of 
the very young. 

The Greek Passion*® is about the 
Christian life. That is a hard life, 
and sometimes not a respectable one. 
A portrayal which stresses this is not 
apt to draw such crowds as those 
which attended Quo Vadis or The 
Robe. Every seven years the people 
of Lycovrissi chose villagers to revive 
in their persons the characters of the 
Passion which is enacted during Holy 
Week. The rites are a mystery; those 
who inearnate Christ, the three great 
Apostles, Judas and Mary Magdeline 
must make themselves worthy of their 
destiny. The people of another vil- 
lage, destitute and driven from their 
homes by the Turks, seek help from 
the Greeks of Lycovrissi. But the men 
of Lycovrissi have grown comfortable 
under the Turks. Manolios, the shep- 
herd chosen to play Christ, is betray- 
ed; the others live their ancient roles 
against a background suggestive of 
Hesiod. The rams, the hills, the gar- 
lic, the greed and agape are time- 
less. The book is disquieting because 
it suggests that virtue is dangerous; 
that it is sometimes convenient to call 
those who trouble us communists. It 
is noble both in concept and in treat- 
ment. 


Reading Gwen Raverat’s Period 
Piece™ is like passing into a sunny 
Victorian nursery. To be sure, the 
adjacent rooms are haunted by the 
ghosts of a rabbit, a tiger, a little 
wolf-woman. The house is ornamented 
here and there with those reasonless 
curlicues so delightful in this day of 
the functional. The author is the 
granddaughter of Charles Darwin. 
Her pleasantly eccentric recollections 





13. Nikos Kazantzakis, New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1954. 
14. New York, Norton, 1953. 
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possess a characteristic that is rare 
among any media of communication— 
mass or otherwise—they are down- 
right endearing. And how can any 
one resist an author wise enough to 
end on so true and reassuring a note? 
Being young may be horrid, but be- 
ing old is nice. A reader’s bones need 
this warmth if he is to survive some 
other current books. 


Among recent volumes of poetry 
my own favorite is Robinson Jeffers’ 
Hungerfield and Other Poems. This 
is not the kind of poetry that, as the 
Captain of the Firemen said, makes 
one feel like a god. Reading these 
cold, fieree poems may, however, be 
equally dangerous; for they evoke a 
pride in enduring the ways of the 
gods, who follow their desires caring 
little for the suffering brought upon 
men. Jeffers’ characters refuse to be 
‘*flies to wanton boys.’’ They recog- 
nize that the acceptance of suffering 
makes one great. What picture or 
what sound could pierce so coldly as 
the wonderful, frightening metaphor 
of the lion beyond the firelight, in 
‘“‘The Cretan Woman,’’ suggesting 
both the hearth in the comfortable 
room, and ancient man squatting in 
the small circle cut out of darkness 
by his fire; and always the terror 
beyond ? 

It is the power to conjure up out 
of our inwards, rather than to present 
ready-made, that constitutes the es- 
sential glory of the book. We need 
potent and varied stimuli to trans- 
form us into complicated, stronger 
and braver individuals. If we avoid 
the stimulus that hurts and troubles 
we shall be lesser men. That is why 
reading books is necessary. It is also 
a delight. 

Mr. E. B. White, in ‘‘The Future 
of Reading,’’ recognizes that the 


15. New York, Random House, 1954. 
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reader is in some danger of vanish- 
ing. He also recognizes his import- 
ance, 

“This last reader might very well 
stand in the same relation to the com- 
munity as the queen bee to the col- 
ony of bees, and that the others 
would quite properly dedicate them- 
selves wholly to his welfare, serving 
special food and building special ac- 
commodations. From his nuptial, or 
intellectual flight would come the 
new race of men, linked perfectly with 
the long past by the unbroken chain 
of the intellect, to carry on the com- 
munity. But it is more likely that 
our modern hive of bees substituting 
a coaxial cable for spinal fluid, will 
try to perpetuate the race through 
audio-visual devices, which ask no 
discipline of the mind and which are 
already giving the living room the 
languor of the opium parlor.16 


I was asked to talk about books 
that might compete with the mass 
media. Will these? I do not know. It 
is true that not many of us read 
books at all. It may be, and I believe 
this, that man’s potentialities are 
greater than we have expected; bet- 
ter than the statistics in regard to 
intelligence indicate. It is important 
that he not be left with only the di- 
gests. He must have the curious, the 
varied, the beautiful and the troubl- 
ing; or he will become like the newts 
in Mr. Capek’s horrid story,’? a dull, 
gray average. The last reader must 
not adjust, for there are things to 
which we should all scorn to become 
adjusted. Books keep us mindful of 
them. 

What shall we do? I ean only end 
with a moral. It is drawn from a book 
which sent me back to the stories of 
Katherine Mansfield. 

La Chévre de M. Séguin is address- 
ed to Pierre Gringoire, the poet of fif- 
teenth-century Paris who spurned so- 


ciety and persisted in living a_ bo- 

hemian life. “Listen a moment to the 
~ 46. E. B. White, The Second Tree from the 
Corner, New York, Harper, 1954. p. 161. 

17. Karel Capek, War with the Newts, New 
York, Putnam, 1937. 


story of M. Séguin’s goat,” Daudet 
says to Gringoire. “You will see what 
is to be gained by this longing for 
freedom.” And he tells him the story: 

M. Séguin lost all his goats in the 
same way: they got bored with his 
tiny paddock, broke away from their 
stake, and went up on the grassy 
mountain, where the wolf lived. His 
newest goat, Blanquette, refused to 
heed his warnings, even when he told 
her what had happened to old Re- 
naude. She escaped and went up on 
mountain. “The chestnut trees bowed 
themselves to the ground to greet her, 
the yellow gorse opened on her way— 
and what grass! ... And she wasn’t 
frightened of anything, La Blan- 
quette!” At evening, when the valley 





return, “but then she remembered 
the rope.” She put her horns down, 
and she fought the wolf all night: 
“Not that she hoped to kill the wolf— 
goats do not kill wolves—but only to 
see if she could keep up as long as 
Renaude had done.” At daylight, her 
white fur all spotted with blood, she 
lay down and died. 


“Farewell, Gringoire,” says Daudet 
to his reader. “The story that you 
have heard is not one of my own. If 
ever you come to Provence, our peo- 
ple will talk to you often of M. Sé 
guin’s goat, who fought the wolf all 
night long and was eaten up in the 
morning.’’18 

















was filled with mist, the wolf ap- 
peared. “She saw his two short ears 
between the leaves, his huge red ton- 
gue.” For a moment she longed to 


18. Anthony Alpers, Katherine Mansfield, 
New York, Knopf, 1954, p. 237-8. The quota- 
tion marks enclose portions of Miss Mansfield’s 
translation of Daudet’s story. The passage is 
quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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An unusually large number of re- 
tirements from major positions have 
occurred in the Southeast during the 
past year. Following are sketches of 
a number of those who have retired 
and of their successors: 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


MARGARET MALONE JEMISON 


By Evetyn Fritz* 


Margaret Malone Jemison retired 
at the end of the summer quarter 
from the librarianship of Emory Uni- 
versity after a service of thirty-three 
years. 

A native of Alabama, Miss Jemi- 
son received an A.B. from the Ala- 
bama Synodical College and a Cer- 
tificate from the Atlanta Library 
School, now the Division of Librarian- 
ship, Emory University. She later 
studied at the University of Chicago. 
She organized and became librarian 
of publie libraries in Valdosta, Geor- 
gia and Anniston, Alabama, was in 
hospital library work with the Ameri- 
ean Library Association War Ser- 
vice, served as assistant librarian in 
the Dallas Public Library and was 
called to Emory University as libra- 
rian in 1921. 


Her professional activities include 
membership in the American Library 
Association, Atlanta Historical So- 
ciety, Atlanta Library Club (presi- 
dent 1934-35), Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, Southeastern Li- 
brary Association (secretary 1929- 
30), Georgia Library Association 
(president 1927-29) and Georgia So- 





*Miss Fritz is Associate Director of Libraries, 
University of Georgia. 
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ciety for Historical Research. Dur- 
ing 1934-36 she was a member of the 
important American Library As- 
sociation’s Committee on Resources 
in Southern Libraries. In addition to 
service on other committees and con- 
tributions to library journals, she has 
edited A Methodist Courtship; Love 
Letters of Joseph Benson and Sarah 
Thompson, 1779-80. 

Long known for her ability and 
shrewdness in the acquisitions field, 
Miss Jemison has directed much of 
her attention toward Emory’s book 
resources. During her tenure the li- 
brary’s collections have increased 
eight-fold. Systematic and wise addi- 
tions, some of which were secured on 
Miss Jemison’s buying trip to Eu- 
rope in 1950, are responsible for the 
fine quality of Emory’s library and 
the recognition which it has achieved 
throughout the Southeast and the na- 
tion. 

A leader in the establishment of 
the University Center Program, Miss 
Jemison has contributed much of her 
time and enthusiasm toward the suc- 
cessful development of the Union 
Catalog for the Atlanta-Athens area. 
She has been instrumental in fur- 
thering additional activities of the 
Center and has acted as gracious hos- 
tess for many of its group meetings. 

Throughout her years at Emory, 
Miss Jemison has worked for expand- 
ed resources and services in her own 
library and for continued and 
strengthened cooperation among 
neighboring institutions. Librarian- 
ship has been richer for her partici- 
pation. The sincere regret which her 
many friends feel at her leaving will 
be tempered by the knowledge that, 
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in returning to her beloved Talla- 
dega, Margaret Jemison will be su- 
premely content. 


GUY R. LYLE 
By Beuu I. Witey* 


Guy R. Lyle, former Director of 
Libraries at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, has been named Director of Li- 
braries for Emory University. 

In his new position, Mr. Lyle will 
be responsible for administering the 
main university library and, in ¢o- 
operation with the dean of the facul- 
ties and the deans of the several 
schools, for coordinating the functions 
of the law, medical and other profes- 
sional libraries. He will also be in 
charge of planning and directing ex- 
pansion of the Emory Library in con- 
junction with the University’s over- 
all development program. 

The new Emory librarian was born 
in Canada on October 31, 1907. He 
received the A.B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in 1927. He was 
awarded the B.S. degree by the Co- 
lumbia University School of Library 
Service in 1929 and the M.S. degree 
in 1932. He served on the staff of the 


New York Public Library, 1927-1929; | 


was librarian of Antioch College, 
1929-1935; a member of the faculty 
of the University of Illinois Library 
School, 1935-1936, 1942-1943; libra- 
rian of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 1936- 
1944; and Director of Libraries at 
Louisiana State University, 1944- 
1954. He has taught in the summer 
sessions of the University of North 
Carolina, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Louisiana State 





*Dr. Wiley is Professor of History at Emory 
University. 








University, and George Peabody Col- 
lege. 

He has long been an active member 
of the American Library Association 
and has served on various regional 
and national committees and coun- 
cils. At the present time he is presi- 
dent of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. He is author of 
College Library Publicity, Admini- 
stration of the College Library,a 
Bibliography of Christopher Morley, 
in collaboration with H. Tatnall 
Brown, Jr., and I Am Happy to Pre- 
sent, with Kevin Guinagh, in addition 
to many periodical articles. In 1938 
he participated in a survey of the 
University of Georgia Library and 
in 1940 directed a survey of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Library. 


At Louisiana State University he 
played a key role in planning for a 
new library building which is sched- 
uled for construction in the near fu- 
ture. He also established a microfilm 
department, equipped it with the best 
facilities including both portable and 
fixed cameras, and initiated a pro- 
gram for microfilming current and 
back newspaper files throughout 
Louisiana. He built up a highly ef- 
fective staff and introduced many 
improvements in administration and 
services. He devoted special empha- 
sis to faculty relations and was ever 
on the alert to increase the usefulness 
of the Library to the school and com- 
munity. As a lover of books he has 
always been deeply interested in their 
preservation but he apparently holds 
that a librarian’s first responsibility 
is to promote the use of materials 
placed under his care. 

Mr. Lyle, with his wife and four 
children began their residence at Em- 
ory University on September 1, 1954. 
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ELLA MAY THORNTON 
By Breverty WHEATCROFT* 


‘Governors have come and gover- 
nors have gone at the State Capitol, 
but until Wednesday Miss Ella May 
Thornton had served at the Capitol 
for forty-five years.’’ So began an 
editorial in the Atlanta Journal of 
April 1, 1954, expressing the public’s 
gratitude for the faithful and effi- 
cient service of this distinguished 
public official. Beginning her library 
career as a staff member of the Geor- 
gia State Library on June 9, 1909, 
Miss Thornton served continuously 
until her retirement, except for one 
year’s leave of absence in 1918-1919. 
In January, 1926, she received her 
first appointment as State Librarian 
from Governor Clifford Walker, suc- 
eeeding Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, re- 
cently deceased. Reappointments with 
confirmation by the State Senate fol- 
lowed at four year intervals. 

When Miss Thornton signified her 
intention of retiring from office, the 
General Assembly of Georgia desig- 
nated her ‘‘honorary state librarian 
for life’? and provided her with an 
office in the State Capitol. At the 
time of her retirement, friends and 
co-workers in the State Capitol pre- 
sented her with a handsome platinum 
and diamond wrist watch as a token 
of esteem and affection. 

The Atlanta Library Club, of 
which Miss Thornton is a chartered 
member, honored her at its April 
meeting with a Citation, the first in 
the club’s history, and an honorary 
life membership in the Club. The Ci- 
tation reads as follows: 


“ELLA MAY THORNTON of At- 
lanta, Georgia; graduate of the Li- 





*Miss Wheatcroft is Head Librarian, Library 
Extension Service, Georgia Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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brary School, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta; charter member of the At- 
lanta Library Club; veteran member 
of the Georgia Library Association, 
the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries; 
staff member of the Georgia State Li- 
brary for forty-five years and ap- 
pointee of six governors to the office 
of State Librarian from 1926 to 1954; 
holder of the title “Honorary State 
Librarian for Life” with an office 
provided in the State Capitol by Act 
of the General Assembly of 1953; first 
professionally trained librarian to 
hold the office of State Librarian of 
Georgia, and one of the few profes- 
Sionally trained state librarians in 
the nation; ex-officio member of the 
Georgia Library Commission, 1926 to 
1943 when this Commission was abol- 
ished; pioneer in library extension, 
especially through legislation such as 
appropriations for the Library Com- 
mission, the county library law, state 
law for certification of librarians, and 
revision of the laws governing the 
State Library; authority in Georgia 
history and author of many biblio- 
graphic tools which have aided li- 
brarians in finding and handling 
Georgia materials; public official 
honored and respected for her in- 
tegrity in making the State Library 
a source of information on all sides 
of public questions, and for maintain- 
ing at all times the highest profes- 
sional ideals for freedom of thought 
and the right of everyone to read, 
thereby enhancing greatly the entire 
library profession in Georgia.” 


In addition to her professional ac- 
tivities, Miss Thornton has wide and 
varied interests in other fields, in 
some of which she has made out- 
standing contributions. These include 
membership on the Georgia Historical 
Commission, the advisory council of 
the Atlanta Historical Society, the 
Georgia Bar Association, and the At- 
lanta Branch of the English Speak- 
ing Union, of which she has served 
as vice-president since 1949. Honors 
which have come to her include a 
medal awarded by King George VI 
of England in 1946 for ‘‘service in 
the cause of freedom,’’ and a cita- 
tion given in 1947 by the Georgia 
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Society for Historical Research for 
‘‘meritorious public service.’’ In 
1951 she was named ‘‘ Woman of the 
Year in the Professions’’ by the At- 
lanta Woman of the Year organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Thornton is a reeognized au- 
thority on Georgia history and the 
collection of materials by Georgia au- 
thors in the State Library is a last- 
ing memorial to her zeal and interest 
in this field. She has shared her 
knowledge on this and other subjects 
through various publications, com- 
pilations, bibliographies and articles 
in professional journals. An invalu- 
able guide to early Georgia materials 
is her ‘‘Finding List of Books and 
Pamphlets by Georgians and Relat- 
ing to Georgia’’ published in 1928. 
Other important works include the 
Indexes to the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion Reports, 1928 and 1933, editing 
of the Constitution of Georgia, 1943, 
and the Georgia Commentary, 1949- 
date. 

Her many friends and fellow libra- 
rians rejoice that she continues to 
live in Atlanta, her native city, and 
extend best wishes for many years 
of fruitful leisure in which to pursue 
her hobbies and special interests, as 
well as to provide more opportunity 
for them to enjoy her pleasant com- 
pany, wit and charming personality. 


JANE OLIVER 
By Aanes B. BrowpeEr* 


On April 1, 1954, Jane Oliver was 
appointed Georgia State Librarian 
by Governor Herman E. Talmadge 
for an indefinite term under the 
State Merit System. She succeeded 
Miss Ella May Thornton who retired 
on March 31, after a long and dis- 
tinguished career. 





Mrs.Browder is Loan Librarian at the Geor- 
gia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
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Miss Oliver came to this position 
eminently qualified to administer a 
highly specialized library, the ser- 
vices of which emphasize reference 
and research in Georgia history, law, 
and government. The State Library 
of approximately 82,000 volumes is 
a depository for all state publications 
and serves as the official exchange 
agent for Georgia wherever an ex- 
change program with other states ex- 
ists. It is responsible for the distri- 
bution of state legal publications to 
public officials of every county in 
the State. Its Legislative Reference 
Department provides information and 
assistance to all public officials of 
the State in addition to answering 
many questions from other states. 

A native Texan, Miss Oliver re- 
ceived the B.A. and B.L.S. degrees 
with honors from the Texas State 
College for Women in Denton, Texas. 
She took courses in political science 
at the University of Georgia in 1947- 
1948 and in law during 1952-1954. 
She is a member of the following pro- 
fessional fraternities and associations: 
Alpha Chi, Phi Delta Delta, Pi Sig- 
ma Phi, Georgia Library Association, 
Southeastern Library Association, 
Association of American Law Li- 
braries, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 


Miss Oliver’s professional experi- 
ence includes various positions cover- 
ing almost the entire field of library 
work. For a short time before World 
War IIT she served as high school li- 
brarian in Colorado City, Texas. 
During the War she was in the Navy 
Library Service in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and Pensacola, Florida, suc- 
cessively. In 1945 she went to the 
University of Georgia as a cataloger 
and later became the Librarian of 
South Branch Library which serves 
the College of Agriculture, School of 
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Forestry, the School of Home Eeo- 
nomics, and the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. When Miss Oliver resigned 
from this position to become a Li- 
brary Supervisor for the Army in 
Germany in 1949 and 1950, the Li- 
brary Committee and the Faculty of 
the College of Agriculture passed 
resolutions in recognition of her dis- 
tinguished service in the South 
Branch Library. From 1951 until her 
appointment as State Librarian, Miss 
Oliver was Librarian in the Law 
School of the University of Georgia. 
Dean J. Alton Hosch of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia School of Law, in his 
annual report for 1953-1954 wrote: 
While we at the Law School regret 
the loss of so capable a librarian, we 
are gratified at this recognition of 
her ability. As State Librarian she 
can render a great public service and 
can be of very much help to the Law 
School through her associations with 
the bench and bar, the State House 
officials and the public generally. 
Miss Oliver has received merited 
distinction in the appointment as 
Georgia State Librarian. She will car- 
ry it well. 


UNIVERSITY oF NortH CAROLINA 
CHARLES EVERETT RUSH* 


After a career of more than fifty 
years of academy, college, public and 
university librarianship, Charles Ev- 
erett Rush retired from his position 
as Director of Libraries at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on June 30, 
1954. 

Mr. Rush was born at ‘‘ Rush Hill’’ 
in Fairmount, Indiana, on March 23, 
1885. Although a ‘‘Hoosier’’ by 
birth, Mr. Rush is fond of stating 
that he may be a North Carolinian, 
since all four of his grandparents 
were Tar Heel born. He received his 


*Reprinted with minor changes from the 
April, 1954 issue of North Carolina Libraries. 
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early education at Fairmount 
Academy and the A.B. degree from 
Earlham College. Influenced by sev- 
eral library leaders, he chose libra- 
rianship as a profession and was 
trained at the New York State Li- 
brary School, together with a friend 
who later became Mrs. Rush. 


After early work in the Fairmount 
Academy and Earlham College libra- 
ries, he held assistant posts in the 
University of Wisconsin Library, the 
Newark Public Library and_ the 
Pruyn Private Library. From 1908 
to 1928 he was successively librarian 
of the public libraries of Jackson 
(Mich.), St. Joseph (Mo.), Des 
Moines and Indianapolis. From 1928 
to 1931 he was librarian of Teachers 
College Library at Columbia Univer- 
sity. For seven years, 1931-1938, he 
was Associate Librarian at Yale Uni- 
versity. He served as Librarian at the 
Cleveland Publie Library, 1938-1941, 
and was Director of the University 
of North Carolina Library from 1941 
until his retirement. 


In addition to professional activi- 
ties, Mr. Rush was a pioneer in the 
field of photographie reproduction of 
library materials, a leader in the work 
for adult education, the adviser on 
reading to the National Council of 
Boy Scouts, the adviser for several 
years on library services for the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, and 
has been affiliated with scores of 
civie, educational and literary or- 
ganizations throughout the United 
States. 

During his administration at Chap- 
el Hill, the Library of the University 
of North Carolina moved forward 
consistently. In some areas the prog- 
ress was extraordinary. The Build- 
ing: Doubly increased in size and 
now has the distinction of being the 
first building for which the State of 
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North Carolina appropriated more 
than one million dollars. Books: In- 
creased from 403,000 in 1941 to more 
than 650.000 in 1954. Book Appro- 
priations: Climbed from $25,500 in 
1941 to $150,000 in 1954. Staff: Num- 
bered 45 in 1941, now numbers 75. 
Staff Salaries: Amounted to $73,000 
in 1941; today the figure is $293,000. 
Friends of Library: Association re- 
organized and membership increased 
to 335. Gifts: The flow of gifts has 
grown steadily in quantity and value 
of the gifts of materials and endow- 
ments made possible by the addition 
was announced at more than a million 
dollars. 


ANDREW H. HORNE 
By Everett T. Moore* 


Andrew H. Horn, who succeeded 
Charles E. Rush as Librarian of the 
University of North Carolina on Sep- 
tember 1, comes to his new post from 
the University of California Library 
at Los Angeles, where he has held 
the positions of Assistant and Associ- 
ate Librarian, successively, since 
1951. 

He had previously been Head of 
that Library’s Department of Spe- 
cial Collections which as a recently 
established department when he took 
over its direction, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to show exceptional gifts for 
the organization of manuscripts, ar- 
chives, records, pamphlets, ‘and mis- 
cellaneous non-book materials. 

During the spring semester of 1954 
Mr. Horn was Acting Librarian of 
UCLA. 

Mr. Horn’s entire professional li- 
brary experience has, in fact, been 
on this rapidly expanding Los An- 
geles campus, which with Berkeley, 
~*Mr. Moore is Head of the Reference De- 


partment, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 
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is one of the two major campuses of 
the State University of California. 
He came to UCLA in 1948 after re- 
ceiving the B.L.S. from the Univer- 
sity’s School of Librarianship at 
Berkeley. He had earned his B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D., all in history, at 
UCLA. From 1943 to 1946 he served 
in the Army, and he taught for a year 
in the History Department of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

During his term of service on the 
administrative staff at UCLA, Mr. 
Horn’s chief responsibilities have in- 
cluded personnel, budgeting, public 
relations, and records management. 
His flair for systematic administra- 
tive procedures did much to develop 
effective organizational patterns in 
the University Library System, which 
with the growth of the University’s 
educational program saw the estab- 
lishment of new library services and 
a number of branch libraries, some 
of them in new buildings with new 
facilities. His personnel work was 
noted for its humane touch as well 
as for attention to efficient methods 
of management. A concern for stu- 
dent welfare led not only to the build- 
ing of better relationships between 
Library and students but also many 
counseling assignments with campus 
organizations. 

His interest and scholarly training 
in historical method led Mr. Horn 
naturally to an interest in the history 
of books and libraries. He was the 
first chairman of the California Li- 
brary Association’s Library History 
Committee, which undertook several 
important projects in the organiza- 
tion of library records and the record- 
ing of local history. Tape recordings 
by some of the state’s pioneer libra- 
rians were obtained for the Associa- 
tion’s archives. 


Mr. Horn is a native of Utah, and 
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he received his schooling in Los An- 
geles and Santa Monica, California, 
public schools. He is a member of 
the Eta of California Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

The host of friends Mr. Horn has 
among the Library staff, the faculty, 
and the student body at UCLA do 
not expect to see his unique place 
on this campus easily filled. They 
congratulate their counterparts in 
Chapel Hill on their fortunate acqui- 
sition. 


SUSAN GREY AKERS 
By Evetyn Day MuLLENS* 


The news of the retirement of Dr. 
Susan Grey Akers, Dean of the 
School of Library Service of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in June 
of this year still comes as a surprise 
to the many graduates of the School 
and to her other friends in the li- 
brary profession. The School and Miss 
Akers have always been mentioned 
in the same breath by returning alum- 
ni. Perhaps we haven’t stopped to 
realize how fortunate we have been 
to have had her in the State for twen- 
ty-two years, slightly over half of her 
professional career. But also fortu- 
nately she has chosen Chapel Hill as 
her permanent home so that we can 
still see her there. 

A native of Kentucky, Miss Akers 
earned her library degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and her doctor- 
ate at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. Her ex- 
perience has encompassed public li- 
brary, public library extension, and 
college library work as well as library 
school teaching. She came to Chapel 


Hill as Associate Professor of Library 
*Director, Public Library Service Division, 
State of Alabama. This sketch is reprinted with 


slight changes from the April, 1954 issue of 
North Carolina Libraries, 
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Science in September, 1931, when the 
School of Library Science opened. 
She became a full professor and Act- 
ing Director in 1932 and Director, 
now Dean, in 1935. 

As a student under Miss Akers in 
her first year in North Carolina I 
have had occasion innumerable times 
since to reflect on the breadth and 
depth of her teachings. She was a 
thorough and exacting teacher but 
always fair. Her insistence on a clear 
understanding of the theories of clas- 
sification and the relationship of clas- 
sification and cataloging to the whole 
library picture has stood me in good 
stead from a small public library 
to a large college library. And now 
experience in library extension work 
brings constant reminders of her 
teaching illustrations drawn from her 
own library visiting work in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Other happy memories are her 
quiet sense of humor and her un- 
bounded delight in the achievements 
of her students and colleagues. 

Professional honors have come in 
full measure to Miss Akers: Chair- 
man, Library Terminology Commit- 
tee, ALA; Chairman, Southeastern 
Regional Group of Catalogers; Presi- 
dent, NCLA; and American Consul- 
tant for the Workshop in Library 
Service held in Japan from Septem- 
ber, 1950 to April, 1951 by the Civil 
Information and Education Section, 
Department of the Army. Following 
the announcement of her retirement 
still another honor has come to Miss 
Akers. Efective October 1 she will 
begin a nine months’ assignment as 
Visiting Lecturer in Library Science 
at the University of Teheran, 
Teheran, Iran. She is going to 
Teheran at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity and has been given an Inter- 
national Education Exchange Grant 
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by the State Department of the Unit- 
ed States. But perhaps her widest 
acclaim has come and continues to 
come as author of Simple Library 
Cataloging, published by ALA and 
now in its third edition. 

Those of us who know Miss Akers 
personally, know that retirement will 
not end her library participation in 
the State. Release from her rigorous 
schedule of administrative and teach- 
ing duties will provide more time for 








her lively interest in all our library 
activities. Our best wishes go with 
her now and always. 

* * * 


Miss Lucile Kelling was appointed 
dean of the School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, 
effective September 1, 1954. Un- 
fortunately, word of this appoint- 
ment reached the SouTHEASTERN L1- 
BRARIAN too late for a sketch of her 
to be included in this issue. 
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Notes of books written by South- 
eastern librarians, published by 
Southeastern libraries, or about 
Southeastern libraries. 








Two important new American Li- 
brary Association publications are by 
prominent Southeastern librarians: 
County and Regional Library Devel- 
opment ($5.25) by Gretchen Knief 
Schenk of Alabama and Basic Refer- 
ence Sources: An Introduction to Ma- 
terials and Methods ($6.25) by Louis 
Shores of Florida. Each book is a 
credit to the region and to the pro- 
fession. 

Mrs. Schenk’s book grew out of the 
need for a manual for county and 
regional libraries, a need that was 
acknowledged in the proposal for such 
a manual by the Library Extension 
Division of ALA in 1945. Her wide 
travel plus her even wider acquaint- 
ance and correspondence with other 
workers in the field, however, con- 
vineed the author that a textbook on 
a broader basis was a primary need. 
This is the excellent result—a text 
which not only covers the operation 
of large-area library systems but also 
treats expertly of the existing pat- 
terns of service and the methods by 
which communities can establish ade- 
quate services. Mrs. Schenk is proud 
of the development of large-area li- 
brary systems. She is optimistic for 
their future. To critics she replies, 
‘“‘Tf water, fire, flood and even mos- 
quito abatement districts can fune- 
tion, the chaos of American local gov- 
ernment will not be materially in- 
creased by the creation of adequate 
library districts through legislation.’’ 
She believes such legislation will soon 
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be passed. This is a wise book, full 
of sound advice and practical encour- 
agement. 

Dean Shores’s book is a new edition 
of his widely known Basic Reference 
Books, but the decision to change the 
title was a thoroughly proper one. 
The book is more, much more, than 
a new edition as it is thoroughly re- 
vised and, to a considerable extent, 
replanned. The basic changes in the 
book are summed up in the words 
of the preface: ‘‘to include more non- 
book materials and to give more at- 
tention to reference practice.”’ 

The opening chapter of Basic Ref- 
erence Sources is a well organized 
discussion of six reference functions 
as they add up to good reference 
practice. Thirteen chapters are de- 
voted to specific types of general ref- 
erence books, and five chapters are 
concerned with reference sources in 
special subjects. (The chapter on sci- 
ence reference sources, by the way, 
is by Helen Focke of the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve 
University. ) 

Both of these volumes are available 
from the Publishing Department, 
American Library Association. Both 
are handsomely designed, printed, 
and bound—books by bookmen and 
worthy of bookmen. 

The papers presented at the joint 
dedication of the new library build- 
ings of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Geor- 
gia last fall have been collected and 
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edited as Availability of Inbrary Ma- 
terials ($2.00) by Dorothy M. Cros- 
land and Porter Kellam (neither of 
whom needs a single word of intro- 
duction here) as the April 1954 num- 
ber of Library Trends. Of perma- 
nent value, it is well to have this 
record of the symposium which mark- 
ed the dedication of the two libraries 
preserved in permanent form. The 
papers include (in addition to an in- 
troduction by the editors) pieces by 
Alan T. Waterman, Robert B. Downs, 
Verner W. Clapp, Ralph R. Shaw, 
Herman H. Fussler, Louis R. Wilson 
and Jack Dalton, and Keyes Metcalf 
which were delivered at the sympo- 
sium. To complete the picture of 
availability articles on ‘‘Exchanges”’ 
by Edwin E. Williams and ‘‘Inter- 
library Lending’’ by Carl H. Melinat 
have been added. 

‘“‘The impression given by this se- 
ries of articles,’’ to quote the edi- 
tors, ‘‘is that the matter of making 
research materials more readily ac- 
cessible to users is a primary concern 
of librarians, bibliographers, scien- 
tists, and publishers, and it is ap- 
parent from these papers that the 
problem is being attacked on many 
fronts. With so many minds engaged 
in seeking a solution, and with the 
progress already achieved, there are 
excellent reasons for believing that 
ultimately the dilemma caused by 
the increase of recorded knowledge 








at a more rapid rate than it can be 
organized and absorbed is on the way 
to being resolved.’’ A careful read- 
ing of the papers will convince one 
that the editors are not over-optimis- 
tie as they look for a solution to the 
problems of availability. 

The issue of Library Trends may 
be purchased as a separate from the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


A twenty-one page supplement to 
the continuing bibliography of The 
Woman’s Collection of the Library 
of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has been 
eompiled by Minnie Middleton Hus- 
sey, assistant circulation librarian. It 
includes a record of approximately 
a hundred and fifty titles added to 
the collection 1944-1949 with a brief 
and succinct comment on each title. 

Mrs. Edna Hanley Byers, libra- 
rian of Agnes Scott College, prepar- 
ed the extensive annotated bibliogra- 
phy, A College and University Ln- 
brary Buildings Bibliography, 1945- 
1953 which appears as a part of the 
Proceedings of the 1953 ACRL Build- 
ing Plans Institute. This is ACRL 
Monograph No. 10 and is available 
from ACRL Monographs, University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
eraduate Division, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois, for $2.25. 


—RIcCHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 
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PERSONAL 


Dr. Louis Round Wilson received 
the Herbert Putnam Honor Award, 
one of the highest distinctions in li- 
brarianship, at the meeting of the 
American Library Association in 
June. The citation said ‘‘ ... . In his 
active career as a teacher, writer and 
advocate of the best and most pro- 
gressive philosophy and techniques 
of his profession, Dr. Wilson has 
made notable contributions to the 
increased stature of his chosen field. 
He has continued to do so in his re- 
tirement through his surveys and his 
writings, including the revision of 
his standard work on The University 
Library: Its Organization, Admini- 
stration and Functions, in which he 
is now engaged. He also, has con- 
tributed significantly to the field of 
bibliography, especially with rgeard 
to North Carolina history. A fearless, 
honest gentleman, he exemplifies the 
highest ideals of the library profes- 
sion.”’ 

Jack Dalton, another Southern li- 
brarian, also was awarded one of the 
top distinctions in librarianship at 
Minneapolis conference. In receiving 
the $500 Lippincott Award, Jack was 
cited as ‘‘a firm exponent of the 
liberal tradition in librarianship, in- 
cluding the essentiality of books and 
the right to read them.’’ The cita- 
tion referred to his service as Chair- 
man of the ALA Board of Education 
for Librarianship and declared that 
he brought to this work ‘‘a sense of 
balance and proportion which has 
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stemmed in no small measure from 
his own personal stability, integrity 
and courage... ”’ 

The year 1954 will be long remem- 
bered by Quincy Mumford because 
of his election as president of the 
American Library Association and 
appointment as Librarian of Con- 
gress. Mr. Mumford is a native of 
Pitt County, North Carolina, and a 
graduate of Duke University. 

Mrs. Love McDuffie Tolbert, libra- 
rian of the Johnson Elementary 
School in Columbus, Georgia, was 
chosen American Mother of the Year 
for 1954. Mrs. Tolbert is the mother 
of five sons, a leader in civie and re- 
ligious activities in Columbus and 
was elected to the State House of 
Representatives from Muscogee Coun- 
ty in 1953 for a two-year term. 

Mrs. Julia Ferguson, librarian of 
the James Walker Hood Library, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, was se- 
lected by the Afro-American news- 
paper as the Mother of the Year from 
400 contestants throughout the na- 
tion. She is the mother of four chil- 
dren—two sons and two daughters. 
Mrs. Ferguson was first a teacher, 
then homemaker. and now librarian. 
She has been librarian of the Hood 
Library for nine years. 

Mrs. Bessie Watson Scott became 
field librarian of the North Carolina 
Library Commission on July 1, re- 
placing Evelyn Day Mullen. Mrs. 
Seott went to the Commission from 
the librarianship of the Sheppard 
Memorial Library in Greenville, 
North Carolina, and earlier held va- 
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rious library positions in Tennessee 
and Virginia. 

The meeting of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute held in Washington last 
April was attended by three genera- 
tions of the Ruzicka family. They 
were 80-year-old Joseph Ruzicka and 
Mrs. Marie Ruzicka Gross of Balti- 
more, and Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr., of 
Greensboro. The April 9, 1954 issue 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald carried a feature article about 
the Ruzickas. 


Anne Singleton, a graduate of 
Florida State University, became as- 
sistant librarian in the Rowan Pub- 
lie Library, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, on July 1. She formerly was an 
assistant in the Children’s and Young 
People’s Department of the Miami 
Public Library. 

Emily Lawrence of Murfreesboro 
accepted the position as librarian of 
the Hartford County Library, Win- 
ton, North Carolina, on April 1 to 
succeed Mrs. Katherine P. Brett. 

Mrs. Celia B. Moore, librarian of 
the Bibb County (Ga.) Elementary 
School, was appointed the official 
representative of Georgia school li- 
brarians at the annual meeting of the 
AASL State Assembly during the 
American Library Association con- 
vention in Minneapolis last June. 

Cornelia Lowe, bookmobile libra- 
rian in the regional library at Colum- 
bus, Georgia, has been awarded a 


scholarship of $1000 by Delta Kappa - 


Gamma. 

Mrs. Charles Brown, librarian of 
the Monroe County Library at For- 
syth, Georgia, retired on June 1 after 
more than thirty years of service. 

Lucile Nix, Chief Library Consul- 
tant, Georgia State Department of 
Education, was a guest speaker at 
a conference on larger units of li- 
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brary service, sponsored by Rutgers 
University, June 7-13. 

Frances B. Reid began her duties 
on August 16 as Field Service Libra- 
rian on the staff of the South Caro- 
lina State Library Board. She is a 
graduate of Erskine College and has 
a degree in Library Science from Pea- 
body College. She went to South Caro- 
lina from Alaska where she served 
for three years as librarian with Ar- 
my Special Services. 

Lila Grier, librarian of the Dreher 
High School (Columbia, 8. C.) for 
many years, retired in June. The stu- 
dent body of Dreher gave her a silver 
tray and a check with which to take 
a trip. The seniors also dedicated their 
school annual to her. 

Margaret Johnston, librarian of 
the Haygood County Publie Library, 
Waynesville, North Carolina, was 
elected second vice-president of the 
State Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs at the 
state convention in the summer. 

Archie MeNeal, Director of Li- 
braries, Miami University, taught in 
the Florida State University Library 
School during the summer session. 

Lawrence Thompson, Director of 
Libraries, University of Kentucky, 
was a member of the University of 
Illinois Library School Faculty dur- 
ing the summer. 

Sam Marino, who was Assistant 
Librarian at the University of Mis- 
sissippi for the past three years and 
Acting Director for one year, left 
Mississippi on June 30 to become Di- 
rector of Libraries at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Georgette B. Hall, librarian, 
Bay St. Louis (Mississippi) High 
School has published the House on 
Rampart Street. It is a novel of New 
Orleans around 1830. 
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Eleanor Harkins, librarian of the 
Delta State College Library, Cleve- 
land, Mississippi, spent her vacation 
in England and Gilda Bethea, libra- 
rian of the East Forrest High School, 
Petal, Mississippi, traveled in Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs. J. Henley Crosland was a 
member of a panel on the interde- 
pendence of industry and the hu- 
manities at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference last May. At the same meet- 
ing Richard B. Harwell, Executive 
Secretary of SELA, was the Associa- 
tion’s official delegate. 


Sally Barnes, chief librarian at 
Camp Gordon Library in Augusta, 
Georgia, won the 1953 Third Army- 
Library publicity contest first prize 
of $100. Scrapbooks showing library 
services were submitted and contest- 
ants were judged on such items as 
originality, variety, interest, objec- 
tive and appeal of publicity rather 
than overall beauty of the scrap- 
books. 

Eleanor Phinney, Research Spe- 
cialist on the faculty of the Rutgers 
University Graduate Library School, 
spent several weeks in Georgia last 
spring studying adult activities in 
Georgia public libraries. Findings of 
her study will be used as a basis for 
a guide for adult education in small 
and medium sized libraries. 

Oliver T. Field is now Chief of the 
Catalog Branch of Air University. 
He is a graduate of Reed College, has 
a degree in Library Science from the 
University of Washington, and has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Oregon. He went to Air University 
from the Detroit Publie Library. 

John Mitchell, Chief of the Audio- 
Visual Center, Air University, went 
to his present position from the fac- 
ulty of Florida State University. He 
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holds degrees from the Universities 
of Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. He 
has been on the faculties of Indiana 
University and the public schools of 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Mary Louise Hinton Vance has 
joined the staff of the Redstone Ar- 
senal Library at Huntsville, Alabama. 
She is a graduate of the LSU Library 
School, and has done additional 
graduate study at the Universities of 
Colorado and I}linois. Her library ex- 
perience includes service in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Library, the New 
York Public Library, the University 
of Illinois Library, the Valley Forge 
Army Hospital Library, and the Uni- 
versity of Houston Library. 

Robert E. Lee who was in charge 
of adult services at the Greensboro 
(North Carolina) Public Library was 
appointed field worker for the Ameri- 
ean Heritage Project, ALA Head- 
quarters, effective September 1. 


THIS AND THAT 


Thirteen awards and eight honor- 
able mentions in the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest were 
announced at the Minneapolis Con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation. Two of these libraries were 
from the Southeast. The Miami 
(Florida) Public Library received a 
special award for the imaginative 
quality of its publicity and its co- 
operation with community groups. 
The Rowan Public Library, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, received hon- 
able mention for good coverage in a 
eounty library. 

Peculiar items sometimes reach li- 
braries as gifts. Two most unusual 
ones are a 106-year-old hen egg do- 
nated to the Northampton County 
Memorial Library in Jacksonville, 
North Carolina and one of Jeff Da- 
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vis’s whiskers given to the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries. 

The South Carolina Library As- 
sociation meeting will be held in 
Charleston on October 29th and 30th, 
with the Fort Sumter Hotel as head- 
quarters. 


The South Carolina High School 
Library Association which is compos- 
ed of student library assistants has 
raised $625 to initiate a scholarship 
fund for college juniors and seniors 
who are taking courses in library 
science and are planning to become 
school librarians in South Carolina. 

The University of South Carolina 
is now offering a full-time program 
on the undergraduate level for the 
training of school librarians. The De- 
partment of Library Science is in 
the School of Education. Nancy 
Burge who was acting Supervisor of 
Library Service with the State De- 
partment of Education during the 
past year will teach these classes. 

Mississippi Southern College held 
a school library workshop July 26- 
30. Sybil Baird, librarian of Indian 
Springs School, Helena, Alabama, 
served as consultant. 

The library at Mississippi State 
College is now the Mitchell Memorial 
Library, named for Fred T. Mitchell, 
President of the College from 1945 
to 1953. A. F. Kuhlman was the 
principal speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies held on May 19. 

The new public library at Canton, 
North Carolina, was dedicated on 
June 21. Governor W. B. Umstead 
was the principal speaker. The li- 
brary building and furnishings were 
financed by the Champion Founda- 
tion. 

The Jefferson County (Alabama) 
Library Assistant’s Organization 
presented $200 to the University of 
Alabama Library Service School last 
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May. The gift was added to a previous 
donation in order to accumulate a 
scholarship fund for a worthy student 
in the field of library service. 

Georgia has been selected by the 
ALA’s American Heritage as one of 
the three areas (the Boston region 
and Ohio are the others) in which 
demonstrations of young adult dis- 
cussion groups in public libraries 
will be conducted during 1954-55. 
The State Library will sponsor the 
project. Hannah Hunt, director of 
the young adult program, states that 
‘‘By concentrating the funds and 
staff available in these three areas 
we hope to explore and demonstrate 
some new approaches and stimulate 
effort on this frontier so vital both 
to those libraries and to other fields 
of adult education.”’ 


The Library Section of the Tennes- 
see Education Association met in 
Nashville in April with 200 in at- 
tendance. William Steele, of Chatta- 
nooga, author of Winter Danger and 
other books for children, was the 
speaker. 

On April 8, Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 
Director of the ‘‘Carnival of Books’’ 
program was in Nashville to record 
an interview with William Steele for 
broadeast in October. School children 
in the Middle Tennessee area served 
on the panel. 

Tennessee school librarians are 
looking forward to having as speak- 
ers at the fall meetings Mrs. Clara 
Ingram Judson, author of many out- 
standing children’s books, and Vir- 
ginia MeJenkin, Director of Li- 
braries, Fulton County Schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

The Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion, at its meeting last May, an- 
nounced plans for awarding an an- 
nual scholarship of $300 to a Tennes- 
see student who plans to attend the 
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full school year at Peabody Library 
School. It is expected that the recipi- 
ent will serve as librarian in Tennes- 
see. The T.L.A. Scholarship Commit- 
tee, composed of Leneil Edwards, 
Martha Parks, William FitzGerald, 
and Louise Meredith, Chairman, an- 
nounces that the first scholarship has 
been awarded to Marcella Crump of 
Memphis. Miss Crump plans to attend 
Peabody Library School during the 
school year 1954-1955. 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago Li- 
brary and the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, announces a work-study pro- 
gram for qualified students. Students 
taking eourse work in the Graduate 
Library School are offered an oppor- 
tunity to help finance their schooling 
and to gain practical experience in 
librarianship in the several depart- 
ments and branches of either of the 
libraries. Both are large libraries 
which offer opportunities for subject 
specialization as well as general li- 
brary experience. Every effort is 
made to place students in positions 
which will provide an acquaintance 
with the fields of their chosen spe- 
cialization and a variety of work ex- 
periences. 

The number of hours which the 
student carries in these appointments 
can be adjusted to his course load in 
the School. In the Chicago Public 
Library, work hours and the num- 
ber of hours assigned may be alter- 
ed from three-quarters to less-than- 
half-time to fit the requirements of 
the individual’s program. Compen- 
sation begins at the regular sub-pro- 
fessional rate for part-time employ- 
ees, and students are eligible as are 
regular staff members for merit in- 
ereases. In the University Library, 
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the number and scheduling of work 
hours may be altered from full-time 
to less-than-half-time, and beginning 
compensation is determined by the 
nature of the assignment and the 
type of experience and preparation 
the applicant presents. 

Upon satisfactory fulfillment of 
the requirements for admission to 
the Graduate Library School stu- 
dents who wish to participate in the 
work-study program in the Public 
Library will be given a letter of in- 
troduction to the Personnel Office of 
the Chicago Public Library. Those 
interested in the program at the Uni- 
versity Library may correspond in 
advance with Miss Iris Byler, Head, 
Personnel and Office Services De- 
partment, University of Chicago Li- 
brary, 1116 East 59th Street, Chi- 
eago 37. Specific assignments in 
either case are made only after the 
student has been accepted for regis- 
tration in the Graduate Library 
School and has had a personal inter- 
view. Early application is advisable. 
Correspondence concerning the pro- 
gram and admission to the School 
should be addressed to the Dean of 
Students, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


EMORY LIBRARY WORK 
CONFERENCE 


The first elementary library work 
conference in Georgia was held at the 
Alumni Memorial Building, Emory 
University, August 4-7. This confer- 
ence came as a result of the planning 
of the Elementary Library Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Library 
Education of the Georgia Library 
Association. The conference was of- 
ficially approved by the Georgia Li- 
brary Association, the Divisions of 
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Librarianship and Edueation, Emory 
University and the State Department 
of Education. Essential to the suc- 
cess of the conference was the finan- 
cial help given by the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation and the Georgia Library 
Association. The State Department of 
Education provided consultative help 
and the committee was especially 
fortunate in securing the services of 
Miss Pauline O’Melia, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Division of Library Science, 
University of Indiana, in this ¢a- 
pacity. 

Early in the planning the commit- 
tee agreed that the conference group 
should be limited and that each area 
in the state should be represented. 
It was further decided that the group 
should be made up largely of super- 


2.2. 


intendents, instructional supervisors, 
principals and classroom teachers. 
Each Area State Representative was 
asked to suggest two people, prefer- 
ably from the same school or county 
to be invited to participate in the 
conference. These participants were 
to come from situations where new 
elementary school libraries were be- 
ing built or were already in exist- 
ence, but were not being administered 
by a person with library training. 
The committee is deeply appreciative 
of the thoughtful suggestions made ~ 
by the area representatives that re- 
sulted in such high calibre partici- 
pants. A total of fifty people par- 
ticipated during the conference and 
thirty-four made up the working 
groups. 
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In our new home at 


228 


Woodland Street we have more than 


TWICE 


as much room to handle your orders 
the “Southern Way” and maintain 
the service you require 


““Tabrary Binding at its Best’’ 


Southern Library Bindery Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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